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EDUCATIONAL PREPAREDNESS FOR PEACE 

By Professor JOSEPH ALEXANDER LEIGHTON 

THE OHIO STATE UNIVERSITY 

THE word "preparedness," like other catchwords of the 
time, is frequently used without definition of the ends for 
which the country should prepare. This country is now, and 
somewhat belatedly, engaged in preparing to throw its full 
weight into the scales of battle in order to maintain and extend 
the principles of democratic and responsible government and to 
bring about a just peace in the only way now open to the world's 
free states, that is by beating to its knees as a suppliant Ger- 
man militaristic imperialism. The plans already set in train 
to achieve this end are fair and wise. Conscription, based on 
universal liability to service, is the only efficient, just and 
democratic means of raising a great army. Incomes should be 
conscripted by graduated taxation to meet the chief part of 
the costs of war. 

But we, as a nation, should even now strive to take a longer 
view of things international. We should look beyond the war. 
The United States is in the strategic position where it can, if its 
citizens intelligently will, do more than any other state towards 
building on the results of this war the foundations of a new 
international order. The rudimentary beginnings of "A League 
of Nations to preserve Peace " already exist in the official con- 
ferences with our allies. Our cooperation involves much more 
than military and naval assistance. It involves international 
financial understandings, the international regulation of com- 
mercial shipping, of food production and distribution, of 
labor, of communications and news, and international scien- 
tific and technical cooperation. If we go about it in the right 
way, with an intelligent international mind and good will, our 
part in the war may be the most potent factor in bringing to 
an end exclusive, political and economic nationalism as a con- 
stantly disturbing factor in world-affairs. We may take the 
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lead in the establishment of a system of international organiza- 
tions through which, in matters of banking and finance, trad- 
ing, the migrations of labor, social legislation and administra- 
tive regulation of production and distribution, in fact, the inter- 
nationalization of the chief material arteries and sinews of 
civilization, may be carried out far beyond the expectations of 
ante-bellum thinkers in the field of planetary politics. The in- 
ternationalization of finance, commerce, the movement of labor, 
news-gathering, science and even art and letters was proceed- 
ing apace before the war broke out and largely without political 
organization. Does not the future peace and progress of 
humankind require the post-bellum acceleration of the process 
of internationalization by organization? Surely the cosmo- 
politan origins of our citizenry, our freedom from hereditary 
animosities and from the dead weight of outworn traditions, 
our quickness and openness of mind, our own rapid develop- 
ment in the socialization of democracy, and our active coopera- 
tion with all the foremost of the earth's progressive democ- 
racies, all conspire to mark out the United States as the nation 
which, having after long deliberation and without either racial 
animosity, traditional prejudice or the lust of exploitation, 
answered the battle call of freedom and justice, will give 
responsive ear and soul to the cries of the world-spirit of a 
humanity in travail and will take the leadership in bringing 
to birth the new international order built up around the Anglo- 
American principles of political freedom and responsibility and 
the French spirit of equality and comradeship. Is it not the 
duty of every American who can think, speak and write with 
a vision, however faint and vague, of a more rational future for 
humanity based on the principles and ideals which have nour- 
ished him, to do so without ceasing? 

The supreme and ever urgent problem of world-politics is 
the mutual adjustment of nationalism, internationalism and 
democracy. And I think democracy has the key to this adjust- 
ment. The proposal to abolish nationalism is a vain and foolish 
dream. It can not be done and, if it could be done, the loss to 
mankind would be irreparable. For " humanity " without local 
habitation and name, without spiritual and political traditions 
and memories, without individuality of life, gifts, occupations 
and achievements, is a vicious abstraction, a barren phrase 
bathed in the mists of vacuous sentimentalism. The geograph- 
ical, historical, cultural, and spiritual individuality of the nation 
is the familiar and nourishing soil on which the highest per- 
sonal individuality develops and makes its specific contributions 
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to the life of the race. Only where the sense of social and 
spiritual solidarity has been strong in states and peoples have 
great and significant contributions been made to civilization. 
It was thus in the city-states of ancient Greece, especially 
Athens. It was thus in the Hebrew state and in republican 
Rome, in the renaissance city-states of Italy, in France, in 
England and in the German states. It is through the nurture 
and stimulation derived from interwoven group-individualities 
or spiritual wholes — the family, the school, the church, the 
craft, the community, the nation — ^that the human person 
grows to his full spiritual and intellectual stature, leads a full 
life and makes a worthy contribution to the race's material and 
spiritual wealth and welfare. Civilization does not grow in 
deserts, in dense forests, or in the eremite's cell. Not through 
the cult of the vague and formless abstract of " humanity " in 
general, but through life and action in the specific concrete 
and individual relations of definite social wholes, do rich and 
harmonious personalities, full-bodied happiness, and progres- 
sive cultures come into being and grow. The proposal to elim- 
inate or ignore nationality, because of the evils of nationalism 
running riot, is on a par with the proposal to abolish the family 
and substitute free love and public nurseries, because of the 
failure of the institution of the family to attain universal 
perfection. 

It is the nation seeking to live as an exclusive competing 
and dominating economic and political unit, the nation seeking 
territorial and commercial aggrandizement at the expense of 
other national units, the nation striving by foul means to get 
the best of the bargain, the nation puffed up with arrogance, 
fortified by ignorance and blindness to the worth of other 
nations that engenders in these days the evils of war. 

The principle of democracy is the key to the situation. 
Democracy within the state means the equalization of oppor- 
tunity for all members of the state, in order that they may be 
able to develop and exercise their several individualities, their 
native powers, in the way most effective to bring individual 
well-being and social welfare. The same principle must be 
applied to the relations of those more comprehensive individ- 
ualities called "nations" and "peoples." Nations must have 
equal opportunities to develop and exercise their inherited and 
native powers (natural resources, political social and cultural 
traditions, the native qualities of their peoples) ; in short, their 
own specific individualities, with due regard to the like rights 
on the part of other peoples and to recognized standards of 
humane civilization and progress. 
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The democratization of international relations, which 
means their fuller moralization and humanization, will require 
that the nations which compose " The League to preserve a Just 
Peace" shall exhibit, running through their diverse cultural, 
geographical and economic individualities, a community of 
humanistic aims, interests and ideals, and that degree of simi- 
larity in, political instruments and methods without which 
common aims and ideals can not be furthered. Only those 
nations in which the governmental agencies are completely 
responsible to the representatives, elected by vote of the whole 
people, for the conduct of international affairs, including the 
making of war and peace, will be qualified to cooperate in an 
International League of Peace. Only those nations in which 
small capitalistic' groups seeking fields for exploitation, and 
munition makers, are powerless to influence international poli- 
cies will be safe members of such a league. 

An international league of peace will be nearly as power- 
less and ineffective in the face of a great international crisis 
as were the Hague Conferences, unless it has the backing of a 
powerful and intelligent public opinion. The development of 
an international and democratized public opinion, able to ex- 
press itself effectively through the agencies of state in respon- 
sible governments is the only permanently effective way to 
reduce the chances of war. International organization, like 
national organization, should be the instrument of a common 
will ; but the instrument will rust from disuse or be perverted 
by misuse, if there be not a common will in constant action. 
And a common will is nothing but a community of sentiment, 
thought and purpose among individual human beings and 
groups thereof. The sources of all volitions are blendings of 
instincts, emotions, ideas and images, from which arise new 
psychical complexes — sentiments or permanent tendencies to 
feel and act. The sources of public volitions are the interact- 
ing, conflicting and reinforcing sentiments of individuals. 
Public opinion is only the more definite articulation and force- 
ful expression by speakers, writers, and leaders in action, of a 
community of dynamic sentiment in the masses. Where there is 
no congenital or nurtured community of sentiment there is no 
real public opinion, and action is then determined by the wills 
of small groups who hang together by community of sentiment 
and specific purpose playing upon the brute lusts and fears, 
gregariousness and pugnacity of the mass. Any oligarchy, 
whether it be a militaristic Junkerdom in Germany, a corrupt 
bureaucracy in Eussia, a plutocratic group or just a gang of 
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political bosses in the United States, thrives and rules in essen- 
tially the same way — by sticking together and knowing just 
what it wants and how to get it in the absence of a community 
of vigorous sentiments and ideas on the part of the masses. In 
a final analysis political democracy means simply the conduct 
of the public activities of society that are necessary to the 
furtherance of the common weal through the resultant of the 
composition of forces operative in a genuine and general 
" public opinion." The possibility of a lively, healthy and intel- 
ligent public opinion is just the possibility of getting the aver- 
age individual to think hard and to feel keenly in regard to 
public questions. This is clearly a problem of education. The 
individual who has not been stimulated and informed in the 
consideration of public questions before the age of twenty-one 
will probably always remain an inert lump in the body politic. 
(One of the shrewdest bits of Jesuitical pedagogy that I have 
ever met was the new Vereinsgesetz proposed in Prussia while 
I was in Berlin, forbidding any person to take part in political 
associations before the age of twenty-one.) The permanence of 
democracy, and the possibility of permanent peace, depend on 
whether the average individual can be induced to think ration- 
ally and, hence, to feel justly and act intelligently on public 
questions. If he can not, democracy is a vain and foolish dream. 

It is from this standpoint that I am about to discuss pre- 
paredness of national spirit. I recognize that, until there is 
radical alteration in the international world, better industrial, 
commercial and military preparedness are necessary for a 
nation-state that is determined to maintain its own integrity. 
Our defenses must be as strong as the strongest until there are 
cogent reasons for reducing them. Probably, until the new in- 
ternational order has been in successful operation for some 
time, we should have universal compulsory training for national 
defense as a permanent policy. Our future national policy on 
this matter should be guided by the political state of the world 
after the terms of peace shall have been signed. " Safety first " 
should be our motto. 

Probably, universal compulsory training would better incul- 
cate needed habits of obedience and discipline and markedly 
conduce to the development of a keener sense of national and 
civic obligation, a more general consciousness on the part of the 
citizenry of their indebtedness to the institutions which protect 
their lives, properties and families and secure to them the 
opportunities to enjoy the benefits of a humane civilization; 
though I confess to some doubts as to whether six months or 
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even eleven months military training would regenerate a slacker 
or give public spirit to a social parasite. It would probably do 
something for him and it would surely develop a stronger sense 
of national solidarity. The schools and the universal training 
have been the chief agencies in the psychical unification of 
Germany. 

I am not ready to speak confidently of the social implica- 
tions and consequences of the various schemes of universal and 
obligatory military training, when proposed as permanent 
policies. If the present war does not issue in the triumph of 
democracy, which is, I think, in principle non-imperialistic and 
anti-militaristic, if the war does not result in the establishment 
of " A League of Peaceful Nations," too powerful to be attacked 
by any combination of outsiders, then the United States must 
put and keep its whole man-power in a permanent state of 
training and organization for the defense of democracy. But 
I fear that universal military, and even industrial, prepared- 
ness as permanent war measures may prove blind and dan- 
gerous activities, inimical to national peace and world-peace, 
unless our entire citizenry are more effectively instructed in 
right conceptions of citizenship, so that they are able to form 
just and intelligent views in regard to national ends and inter- 
national relationships. We must be careful that physical pre- 
paredness does not engender a bellicose and arrogant attitude 
towards other nations. We must beware lest military pre- 
paredness become a tempting weapon of aggressive nationalism, 
as it has proved in Germany. The crown of all our prepared- 
ness in other lines must be an intelligent moral or spiritual 
preparedness. Our citizenry must be trained to exercise an 
enlightened national patriotism as an element in world patriot- 
ism. We need a more efficient, humanitarian and farseeing 
educational preparedness. 

Germany offers a striking example of what can be achieved, 
in the way of fashioning the thoughts, sentiments and pur- 
poses of a people, by a carefully planned and conscientiously 
executed system of nationalistic education and training, and 
an equally striking warning of the dangerous results in arro- 
gant nationalism and overweening imperialism, which follow 
upon a one-sided emphasis placed upon exclusively nationalistic 
and imperialistic aims. 

The Prussianization of Germany, and the organization of 
its total resources, achievements and trained energies to the 
ends of Germanic expansion and world domination, have been 
accomplished through a careful and elaborate system of social 
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organization and an equally thorough system of educational nur- 
ture. What we, in the United States, need to emulate is, not 
German arrogance and imperialism, but German efficiency in 
organization and training to achieve the ends which are aimed 
at. Our national ends should and will be different, and there- 
fore the means will not be the same. But we can learn much 
from the Germans. The English can learn still more. German 
military efficiency has a deeper basis than the system of uni- 
versal military service. Both the latter and the thorough social 
organization which feeds and supports it have their roots in, 
and draw their nourishment from, the German school system. 
The German educational system has developed a new imperial 
consciousness, a new national unity of thought and feeling, of 
purpose and will. The German schoolmaster has been the uni- 
versal and efficient instrument of national preparedness. In 
him and the system which he has served so faithfully have the 
Entente powers met their most redoubtable foe. 

The new German Empire, founded in 1871, was an aggre- 
gate of separate states, without community of sentiment and 
tradition, without community of political organization or ideas, 
without unity of thought and purpose. Between some of its 
chief constituent states there was much inherited mistrust, 
even ill will. The Bavarian and the Wiirttemberger disliked 
the Prussian, while the Prussian had contempt for them. Sec- 
tional social, religious and political differences of long standing 
made the Empire seem but a loose aggregate, held together by 
a combination of pressure from without and Prussian energy 
and masterfulness within. In a trifle longer time than a gen- 
eration there has been welded together, out of these heteroge- 
neous and even hostile traditions and interests, one great people 
organized and directed by trained intelligence to achieve stu- 
pendous social, industrial and political ends. 

Of the industrial and commercial progress made in this 
short period by Germany it is now superfluous to speak. Every 
intelligent person knows about it. Of the organization of the 
industrial, economic and social life for the furtherance of the 
common weal — of old-age pensions and accident insurance, of 
state-operated railroad, telegraph and telephone services, of 
well-planned and well-managed municipalities, of municipal 
gardens, theaters, music and art galleries — it is unnecessary to 
speak at length. 

On the present direction of this highly organized, vigorous 
and intelligent national life towards an aggressive and ruthless 
policy of national expansion one need not comment. It is the 
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other side of the picture. A magnificent system of cultural and 
social organization has been prostituted to these ends, because 
the control of the whole system has been in the hands of a 
bureaucracy dominated by militaristic and imperialistic ideas 
and led by an arch-imperialistic autocrat. 

It is a much easier task to direct a people bred to political 
docility, habituated in submission to direction from above, than 
it is to direct a democracy. Moreover, the rulers in bureau- 
cratically governed countries have the great advantage of being 
able to get together and agree on the aims which they shall 
pursue, unhampered by the democratic babel. Both educa- 
tional and social organization can be carried out more smoothly 
and efficiently in a nation of the German type than in a democ- 
racy. Thus the splendid development of German cultural or- 
ganization has become the ready tool for a deliberate attempt 
at world-mastery. Though we may reprobate some of the ends 
sought and the means employed, Germany's example is none the 
less thought-compelling. 

A new world-situation will ensue upon the cessation of this 
war, and, if Western civilization is not to expire, strangled in 
the Nessus shirt of its conflicting nationalistic imperialisms, a 
new world-organization must be built up. In that new world 
an American may believe and should resolve that democracy 
will occupy the place of leadership. If we Americans respond 
to the duty laid upon us by the insistent hour, world leadership 
should, in large measure, fall to the United States. We owe it 
to the world's future, as well as to our own future, to prepare 
to execute our stewardship. 

The impending future of the world calls in clamant and 
urgent tones for a new international political system. The 
time is now near at hand for the liberally-minded nations to 
organize for the maintenance of permanent peace, by the for- 
mation of some sort of international agreement, and the estab- 
lishment of some sort of tribunal with power to settle inter- 
national disputes and to make war both difficult and dangerous 
to enter upon. The organization must be based upon the demo- 
cratic principles of equality and justice among nations. It can 
come into being and continue in being only if democratic prin- 
ciples prevail more and more effectively in national govern- 
ments all over the earth. These principles will prevail only if 
the leading democratic states develop greater clearness of con- 
ception, firmness of conviction, and effective cooperation with 
respect to the rules of conduct for states as members of the 
international order. The very foundations of an international 
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order are yet to be laid. Dynasts, militarists, capitalists and 
diplomats can not be trusted to lay these foundations. They 
must be laid in the moral and social intelligence and feeling of 
the earth's peoples. The extension of democracy and the cul- 
tivation of its political intelligence are the only sure roads to 
lasting peace. The development of sympathy depends upon the 
development of understanding. To understand is to sympa- 
thize. Therefore international sympathy and forbearance, in- 
ternational justice and equity, are predicated upon international 
understanding; and only through the growth of intelligent 
democracy is increase of international understanding possible. 
The will of man is not a separate psychological entity that 
operates on its own hook. A man's will consists of his inter- 
ests, organized and directed by intelligence. So with a nation's 
will. International good will will follow upon an intelligent 
recognition of community and interdependence of interests 
among the peoples. This community and this interdependence 
of interests does not exist among dynastic autocrats, oligarchic 
governing castes, militarists, money-lenders, and the diplomatic 
tools of these interlocking directorates of nations. But com- 
munity and interdependence of interests does exist among all 
the peoples of this earth, if they can only be brought to see it by 
the training of their political and social intelligences. When 
they do see it they will cease to be led by the nose to slaughter 
at the behests of their rulers. 

The fundamental and essential condition for the maintenance 
and spread of peace, based on a fair and humane international 
order, is the effective operation of an intelligent and therefore 
a just humane and peaceful public opinion within the several 
nations — a public opinion which shall exercise control over the 
nation's policies in both national and international concerns. 
The time has arrived when the voter, who may have to do the 
fighting, must learn to think clearly and act vigorously in 
terms of the nation's moral relations to other nations, in terms 
of the nation's duties and responsibilities, no less than of its 
rights and privileges, in the comity of nations.' 

The United States is a great world-state. It must prepare 
to function more intelligently and vigorously as a leader among 
states. It must assume its part in the pains and efforts of the 
world to bring to birth and fruition a new moral world-order. 
The American must acquire the habit of thinking in inter- 
national terms. He must learn to consider his domestic social 
and political problems, the organization of industry and com- 
merce, the production and distribution of wealth, protection 
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and free trade, the development of science and education, in 
the light of world organization ; in the light of the same prob- 
lems as they exist for other states. The days of our isolation 
have been long past, but many of us did not awaken to cog- 
nizance of the fact until the world-war rudely disturbed our 
parochial habits of mind and action and we found, to our irri- 
tation and perplexity, that we are our brother's keepers and 
that we can not stand apart from the dominating world-currents 
and remain a great state. In the past three years of our 
national life there have been many happenings on our own soil 
as well as on the high seas that will cause our heirs to look back 
with feelings other than unmingled satisfaction upon the recent 
past. It can not be said that we have acquitted ourselves with 
unqualified distinction as protagonists of international justice 
and humanity, defenders of the rights of non-combatants and 
neutrals and defenders of our own national rights. And the 
causes are only in part the presence on our soil of so many 
children and grandchildren of the warring nations who have 
striven to import into the determination of our policies, in deli- 
cate and complicated international situations, the national sym- 
pathies and antipathies of their European origins. The causes 
are also in part the unintelligent isolation and ignorant disre- 
gard of international affairs in which our people have been nur- 
tured and have lived. We have been so engrossed with the ma- 
terial and cultural development of our native resources, with 
building up an industrial democracy on a virgin continent, that 
we have neglected international questions. We have some good 
excuses. Owing to our geographical isolation and our economic 
self-sufficiency, we have not been frequently threatened by in- 
ternational conflicts. We set out upon our national career with 
a happy unity of language and institutions, and we fortunately 
discovered the great principle of federation and successfully 
maintained it in the civil war. The great variety of languages, 
traditions and institutions, which lend such picturesque charm 
to Europe in days of peace, are the unhappy sources of conflict 
which force the intelligent European to be more internationally 
minded. 

Our geographical isolation has been annihilated by rapid 
transit and well-nigh instantaneous communication. The ex- 
ploits of German submarines off our coast have demonstrated 
that we can not any longer hide behind the seas in time of war. 
For the purposes of both peace and war the world is fast be- 
coming unified. Our social task at home is now, not so much 
the exploitation of nature as it is the elimination of the ex- 
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ploitations of man by man, the social control of economic pro- 
duction and distribution for the development of a more equitable 
and richer type of commonweal. Thus in the economic prob- 
lems and conditions of our domestic life, we are rapidly ap- 
proaching the status of Europe before the war. After the war 
the same problems of social organization for equalization of 
opportunity will confront America and Europe ; with this dif- 
ference, that our economic power will be greater than Europe's, 
and therefore it will be harder for us to practise saving and 
efficient cooperation. We shall not suffer so acutely from the 
war as Europe is suffering. Europe will become both more 
democratically socialized and more efficiently organized. The 
methods of national organization, necessitated by the war, will 
not be scrapped. Before the war Germany was the most highly 
socialized country in Europe ; but the authority and initiative 
in this process resided in an oligocratic bureaucracy. The re- 
sults of the war will, in all probability, discredit and weaken the 
Prussianized oligarchy, as it is already doing in Russia. Ger- 
many and Russia will, I think, inevitably become much more 
democratic. England, France and Italy, which were rapidly 
developing in the direction of socialized democracy before the 
war, will probably continue to do so at an accelerated pace. Our 
economic and industrial life must undergo a corresponding 
socialization if our nation is to continue in the lead. This 
socialization must not be a mere war-measure. It must be per- 
manent. Since social and political intelligence, impelled by 
moral sentiment "in widest commonalty spread," is the only 
hope for an efficient, honest and progressive democracy, the 
task of education is of paramount importance. In a democ- 
racy of our type the keys to the progressive or evolutionary 
solution of national and international social problems must be 
forged in the homes, the schools and the colleges. 

The supreme task of the school in a democracy is education 
for the intelligent practise of citizenship in the nation and in 
the world. Such problems as vocational training, or the re- 
spective values of science and language study are secondary in 
importance. The schools must prepare the embryo citizens to 
be good citizens, not simply to make a living. If they be given 
sound elementary instruction in their mother tongue, in ele- 
mentary mathematics and science with especial reference to its 
applications, Etnd if their bodies and characters are developed 
in a physically and morally sound environment in the home, 
school and community, there will be no trouble in regard to their 
making a living. (The ensuring of the sound environment of 
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course involves considerable social readjustment.) The schools 
must prepare the coming citizens to be good citizens of the 
nation and the world. And I do not see how this can be done 
without systematic instruction in the elements of social and 
political ethics. As matters stand now many a good workman 
or business man is a poor citizen, when it comes to the exer- 
cise of his public duties. 

The American public has of late been told repeatedly, and 
by some persons who should know better, that Germany's suc- 
cess in the war has been due to her assiduous cultivation of 
science and her neglect of the humanities, and that England's 
slowness and early failure were due to her neglect of science; 
whereas England's ability to get widespread sympathy for her 
case in neutral countries has been due to her emphasis on the 
humanities in education. The explanation is too simple and is 
not in accord with the facts. England had been a citizen of the 
world these many centuries, whereas Germany is a new-comer. 
The British Empire is a world-encircling cluster of democ- 
cracies. England has had long practise in international deal- 
ings. The English are men of the world to a much greater ex- 
tent than the Germans. Moreover, democracies, especially if 
they be of the same speech, will instinctively sympathize with a 
democracy, North Americans with the English (and for his- 
toric reasons with the French), South Americans with the 
Latins. 

Germany's success has been due, aside from her long and 
arduous military and naval preparations for war, to her power 
of intelligent organization and her highly developed national 
consciousness. This organization is the result chiefly of two 
factors — a splendid and long-established system of universal 
public education and a greater socialization of the instruments 
of social well-being. England's failures (and, of course, to a 
vastly greater extent, Kussia's failures) have been due to the 
comparative neglect, until recently, to establish a universal sys- 
tem of free public education, and to the economic individualism 
which has failed to furnish decent means of sustenance for 
much of her population. 

The lessons of this conflict, up to date, are not that science 
has superior fighting value to the humanities in education. 
Germany has maintained the study of the humanities, without 
neglecting to develop education in science. In all probability 
(I have not the figures) a larger proportion of German boys 
than of English boys study Latin, modern languages, and his- 
tory. The lesson of the conflict is the tremendous national 
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power and efficiency that is engendered by a universal system 
of public education, organized and conducted as part of a co- 
herent scheme of social organization; in contrast with a more 
or less hap-hazard and go-as-you-please national activity in 
education and industry. The issue is between the national or- 
ganization and control of education to national ends, by the 
development of the best technique made accessible to all, and 
the leaving of educational control and enterprise at the mercy 
of local politics, sectarian religious prejudices, parochial par- 
simony and unintelligence. Germany is reading the world an 
effective lesson in the value of the control of education by the 
state and the enforcement of high standards of educational 
efficiency, as the condition of national efficiency. At the same 
time the example of Germany warns us that national educa- 
tion should be directed towards international welfare in place 
of a chauvinistic national expansion. The nation will fail in 
the future and will lay up trouble for itself and the world, if it 
does not make training in social and international ethics, the 
education of its citizens to be intelligent members of the world's 
democracy of states, an integral part of its universal and public 
scheme of education. The coming citizens should be trained as 
if a world federation were coming into being through their 
efforts. Only in this way will an effective international organi- 
zation for peace with justice ever really come into being. I 
venture to make some suggestions as to how this end may be 
set about. 

What is most urgently needed in public school education is 
not so much a concordat between the confficting claims of the 
natural sciences and the humanities, as it is science, literature 
and history all taught in a more liberal, more inspirational and 
humanistic spirit, as expressions and instruments in humanity's 
universal struggle towards liberation and self-fulfilment. The 
primary aim of public education in the schools should be, not 
the development of technical skill in the handling of physical 
processes (that will come later for those who need it) nor the 
development of dialectical subtlety through grammar nor the 
stimulation of the ability to solve puzzles through tricksy math- 
ematics; it should be humanistic inspiration and ethical and 
social enlightenment through the study of literature and his- 
tory, and of science treated as a humanistic instrument of 
social progress, followed by the study of social and international 
ethics, which are the keys to politics and civics. Literature 
and history, including the story of the growth of the scientific 
spirit, taught as records of the progressive moralization of the 
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human soul, as instruments of ethical and intellectual inspira- 
tion and enlightenment, as the progressive expression and 
record of the human spirit in its struggles towards more intel- 
ligent and harmonious individual self-development and social 
integration, should be the basis of all our education. Thus the 
average citizen should develop a more vivid and intelligent 
sense of the moral foundations of international relationships, 
as well as of intranational social relationships, and a stronger 
and more enlightened conviction in regard to the moral and 
rational forces operative in history. For history can best be 
taught as the working out, on large-scale patterns in space and 
time, of a moral and rational world-order, of the progressing re- 
finement and increasing recognition of ethical values, and of the 
steady elevation of the human race through the more effective 
realization of just and humane purposes, through the operation 
of social intelligence. So to teach history that the working of a 
moral and rational order is discerned therein is not to distort 
the facts. It is rather to select, organize and interpret the facts 
that are worthy of perpetuation and study. It is the only 
method of dealing with historical study that justifies the labor 
and time spent upon it, by finding in it meaning and worth for 
living humanity. Otherwise history becomes the disconnected, 
muddled and dispiriting tale of an endless, purposeless sequence 
of events, conducing only to mental ennui and moral pessimism 
in its students. 

Literature, science and history should be taught in a more 
humanitarian, cultural and cosmopolitan spirit. We have, in 
our own tongue, a literature including the English Bible that is 
unrivalled perhaps, certainly not surpassed, by any other in its 
wealth of concrete instructional and inspirational material for 
the nurture of the moral spirit, a great thesaurus of moral and 
spiritual example compacted of the creative imagination. What 
is lacking in teaching literature is the selection and arrange- 
ment of this rich material in an order corresponding to the 
stages in the psychological development of childhood and youth. 
There is also a dearth of teachers qualified, by experience, 
training and personal power, to open up the treasures of liter- 
ature and history, and to draw out their ethical applications to 
the individual life, and, more especially, to the moral issues of 
the social and international orders. 

In the final analysis every social problem and every political 
issue, whether in the municipality, the state, the nation, or in- 
ternational affairs, is an ethical problem — a problem in human 
conduct, to be solved by the exercise of an intelligent good will. 
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Every conflict in these social fields is between a lesser good and 
a greater good, between a best and a good which, by opposing 
the best, becomes the bad in that particular connection; be- 
tween individual interest and the welfare of a group, between 
class interest and a wider common weal, or between a chauvin- 
istic nationalism and a just and humane internationalism. It 
is quite as important that the ordinary citizen should be 
equipped with the tools and the materials for intelligent reflec- 
tion and action in regard to matters of international conduct 
and misconduct as that he should be equipped to think intelli- 
gently and fairly in regard to the principles and facts of conduct 
between fellow-citizens or business associates or neighbors or 
members of his own family. " Social justice " can not be real- 
ized apart from international justice, nor international justice 
apart from social justice within the nation. As the world be- 
comes more and more unified, economically, industrially and by 
interchange of methods of organization and thinking, it will 
become more and more impossible to settle large issues of 
national policy without regard to the international issues in- 
volved therein. Behind every issue now in regard to inter- 
national rights and obligations, political sovereignty, trade ar- 
rangements, national autonomy and national expansion, there 
is a moral issue which is usually obscured by a tangle of legal 
and diplomatic verbiage or hidden by the devious ways of inter- 
national finance or by the fuming vapors of a narrow and ex- 
clusive nationalism. The German invasion of Belgium, for 
example, involved a plain moral issue which the German govern- 
ment and its professorial henchmen have sought to cover up, 
but have egregiously failed to do. 

If law and administration within the nation must be con- 
trolled by moral principles, it is equally true that trade arrange- 
ments and all diplomatic and treaty relations between nations 
must be similarly controlled, as indeed the laws on international 
copyright, extradition, protection of the persons of nationals, 
navigation and postal matters are now controlled. There can 
not be one standard of equitable dealing between citizens of the 
same state and an entirely different standard, or no standard 
at all, between states. The present war exemplifies, upon a 
more stupendous scale than any previous international conflict, 
the enormous folly and cost of educating the citizens of a state 
in their duties towards one another, as members one of another, 
and at the same time denying or ignoring the existence of any 
parallel international obligations or common membership and 
participation in the life of humanity. The war is a tragically 
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stupid catastrophe, precipitated primarily because German in- 
telligence ceased to operate beyond the German boundary. 

We could dispense in our schools with a good deal of the 
abstruse mathematics and grammatical technique now taught. 
But, at our peril and at peril to humankind, we dispense with 
the moral stimulation and enlightenment of literature and with 
the instruction and warnings of social and political history, 
when these are effectively taught. We can no longer afford to 
neglect the teaching of social ethics and civics in the setting of 
world-civics and world-politics. If national and international 
politics are not to be devil's games, they must become fields for 
the application of the common man's instructed moral insight. 
A democratic state can not safely leave instruction in civic 
ethics to the homes and the churches. 

Furthermore, if we are to get an efficient training of our 
coming citizenry in the ethics of civic and social relationships 
viewed as a part of the totality of humane world-relationships, 
we must have a national control of education to national and 
international ends. Our state-systems of education are not 
sufficiently centralized. There is too little control over the 
standards of teaching and the contents of the curricula. The 
appointment of teachers is too much subject to local politics and 
local parsimony. The states should control standards and cur- 
ricula more effectively. They should have a check upon salaries 
and appointments. But, in this matter, the cure might be worse 
than the disease if state superintendencies and boards are not 
entirely removed from the vicissitudes of state politics. 

The nation, through its department of education, should con- 
trol the standards of teaching and the minimal contents of the 
curricula. We have heard much lately in regard to the " New 
Nationalism" and the "New Americanism," but little as to 
what these catchwords mean. I would have the new national- 
ism and the new Americanism include, as paramount features, 
intellectual and moral preparedness for the maintenance of a 
peace founded upon international justice, through effective na- 
tional control of the educational instruments for training in the 
principles of citizenship and world citizenship. 

We shall never secure a high educational efficiency in this 
country until the states compel a higher economic and scholastic 
minimum for the teacher — until by state action the economic, 
professional and social status of the teacher is considerably im- 
proved, and thus abler and more vigorous personalities are in- 
duced to make teaching their vocation. And we can not be sure 
that this purpose will be speedily consummated, unless the 
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national government has the power to enforce it on the several 
states. Local autonomy unregulated too often becomes chaos 
and sometimes remains chaos. 

We shall never ensure that the coming citizenry is decently 
instructed in the elementary moral principles of citizenship and 
receives adequate enlightenment upon the ethics of social, na- 
tional and international relationships, until the national depart- 
ment of education has power and authority to prescribe a 
minimal program of instruction in civics and social and inter- 
national ethics, based upon a more broadly and humanistically 
conceived program in history and literature — in short the 
nation must effectively require that in every nook and corner of 
this broad land the boy and the girl are brought to exercise 
their intelligences upon, and apply their consciences to, the fun- 
damental issues of social and political ethics in their national 
and international bearings, no less than upon matters of private 
personal relationships. Can anything be more important in a 
nation in which public opinion makes policies, or should make 
them, and in which if public opinion does not shape policies they 
are shaped by ringsters and grafters or by cliques and third- 
rate pothouse politicians? In an autocracy the people are re- 
lieved of moral responsibilities for public policies by the im- 
perial keeper of their consciences. "Theirs not to ask the 
reason why. Theirs but to do or die." In a democracy there is 
no keeper of the public conscience. If the people do not jointly 
and severally keep their own political consciences there is none. 
And conscience is not kept by lack of training and exercise. It 
dies if it is not used. Is there any subject of more paramount 
and urgent concern to a democracy than instruction, training 
and reflection in public ethics. If it is worth while for the state 
to educate future mechanics and tradesmen, farmers and pro- 
fessionals, surely it is ten times more worth while to educate 
future citizens to be citizens. Nay more, it is suicidal for the 
public agencies to take care of all the specialized educational 
interests and neglect the basic general interest in a nation that, 
by hyopthesis, is made up, not of mechanical puppets pulled by 
autocratic strings, but of intelligent freemen able to conduct 
their own affairs. 



